‘Buy At Least 

A Jeep’, Slogan 
For Labor Day! 
Federation Urges Unions 


To Celebrate With Bonds 
For U. S. War Equipment 


San Francisco, California. 


(CFLNL)—That every local union should invest 
enough money in War Savings Bonds between now and 
Labor Day to buy at least a jeep is the strong recom- 
mendation of the California State Federation of Labor in 
“gi with the national campaign being waged by the A. 
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~ Good Contests 


HUGE AFL WAR BOND DRIVE NOW ON King Resigns 
As Secretary 
| 


\eieiaeaimeanaaataieammenstiaaemeal 


In Union 
Circles 


MONTEREY 


Donna Spicer, congenial office 
secretary for Laborers Union 272, 


In Elections 
Be 

a inas started her vacation last weekend 

—whither or what, no one knows. 


Contests are developing in the pe ee 
annual electicns of the Salinas la-| Pete Dias was obligated as new 
bor council, competitions which | delegate to the Salinas labor coun- 
promise to enliven interest at to-; cil last Friday night, and then 
night’s (Friday) balloting. An in- | served as acting vice president for 


stallation banquet will -be held) the meeting. 
I é | underwriting their purchase providing the name does not 


following the election. Sra 
First nominations at last week’s 
meeting found only one candidate 
for the presidency, with four del- 
egates declining to run. Contests 
developed, however, for vice presi- 
dent, and for other key offices. 
Expenses paid the council secre- 
tary were boosted from $30 to 


$40 a month, effective with thei 


Start of the new term. Secretary 

W. G. Kenyon was unopposed for 

the office following first nomina- 

tions, although another delegate 

was nominated also and her name 
ed out because she was not in 
tendance. 

The slate of nominees may be 
augmented at nominations just 
prior to the elections. Those nom- 
inated last week are: 

For President—Amos Schofield, 
of Carpenters 925. (Declining to 
run were J. B. McGinley, George 
Harter, Sterling Howe and J. F. 
Mattos.) 

For Vice President—Pete Dias 
and F. L. Sprague. 

For Secretary—W. G. Kenyon, 
of Barbers 827. (Nominated but 
ruled out because of non-attend- 
ance at the meeting was Bertha 
Boles. 

For Sergeant-at-Arms —William 
Kerns and Dorothey McAnaney. 

For Trustees—Amos Schofield, 
Hugh Lyons, J. F. Mattos, Ster- 


For Executive Board—Lou Jen- 
kins, William Kerns, J. F. Mattos, 
Ivan Miller, Sterling Howe, Hugh 
Lyons, Art Reina, Dorothey Mc- 
Ananey, Pete Dias, Dennis Hart- 
man. 

Fer Organizing Committee—J. 
B. McGinley, W. G. Kenyon, 
George Harter, Lou Jenkins. 

For Housing Committee—Lou 
Koch, J. B. McGinley, W. G. Ken- 
yon, Ivan Miller, Dorothey Mc- 
Ananey, Dennis Hartman. 

For ress Committee—Dorothey 
McAnaney, W. G. Kenyon, F. L. 
Sprague, Amos Schofield. 


LOCAL 483 
SPEAKS 


(Bartenders, Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes No. 483) 


DID YOU KNOW— ¢ 
That Pearl Bennett, our secre- 
tary, is acting secretary for ,the 
Monterey Labor Council now? 
* * a 
That Pearl is planning a trip to 
Spokane, Wash., to see her hubby 
during her vacation? 
s * ca 
That E. D. McCutcheon, former 
business agent, will take over 
Pearl’s work about August 1, when 
she leaves? 
s+ + 8 
That Former Business Agent 
Red Duaine is now stationed at 
Norfolk, Virginia? 
s s 8 
That at-our last meeting, a nom- 
ination of officers to fill vacancies 
was held with Joe Kirby being 
named president? He succeeds 
Aaron Smith, who can’t attend 
meetings now. se 
= *+ ¢# 
That Johnny Lanning, a _bar- 
tender, is in the Navy now? 
* *¢ * 
That®Emil Houde, also a bar- 
tender, is in the Merchant Ma- 
rine? Both Emil and Johnny vis- 


ited us last week. 
* = = 


castrnow 


| 


Labor council auditors report fi- 
nances and books in excellent 
shape at Salinas—and got a vote 
of thanks for an excellent and de- 
tailed report. 

* * * 

Officials of Labor League for 
Human Rights will be in Salinas 
this week for a meeting with un- 
ion officials. 

* * * 

DON’T forget the labor coun- 
cil installation banquet in Salinas 
TONIGHT (Friday), at Gilbart’s. 
Delegates all invited. 


CANNERY ROW 


(AFL Fish Cannery Workers) 


Morgan King resigned as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the union re- 
cently, and was succeeded by Les- 
ter Caveny, member of the exec- 
utive board. 

* * * 


Mrs. Williams is acting as office 


secretary following resignation of ; 


Pearl Thomas, who has been ill. 
* * * 

Business Agent Louis Martin 
traveled to San Francisco for con- 
tract negotiations recently — he 
!-says things look good. 

* * * 
_ SeaPride and Hovden plants are 
putting up the summer “fancy 
pack” of sardines as a prelude to 
the regular season. 

* co 

. Our season opens August 1, and} 
fishing is expected to start at 
once this year, 

e * ¢ 

A newcomer on the row—the 
Peninsula Packing Co. had bought 
and has taken over the former E. 
B. Gross Cannery. 

* 3s #8 

Steps are being taken to sta- 
bilize the industry’s wage and 
conditions conditions by all unions 
presenting uniform demands_ to 
employers. The effort is to pro- 
vide that workers get same pay 
for same work regardless of area 
in which he is working. There’s 
a great difference in various lo- 
calities now. 

s * 8 

The two fertilizer plants on the 
Row have signed the agreement 
as is and have agreed to abide by 
its terms unless the contract is 
changed by the War Labor Board 
and new negotiations are neces- 
sary. These two plants are the 
Monterey By-Products Co. and the 
Edgewater Co. 

* * & 

The union has the skilled me- 
chanics needed already and hope 
to have a large number of work- 
ers for opening days. Unskilled 
workers will be needed in crowds, 
however. 4.0; |, 

; *+ & & 

Demands of the union for wage 
increases are in the hands of the 
War Labor Board in a disputed 
case which the WLB must hear 
and then rule. 

zs: * * 

Now that Bro. Lester is firmly 
established on the job, the Can 
Opener will get items from him— 
let him know what to write in 
this paper. 

—THE CAN OPENER. 


That Secretary Pearl visited her /§ 
mother in Oakland over the week- |’ 


end? 


ss * 


That we're glad to be back again 
after missing a few weeks? 
—IMA WATCHIN. 


Real Estate Sharks 
See Nice Picking Off 
Soldiers After War 


Detroit, Michigan 5 : 


Easy money after the war in} 
buildiag homes for demobilized sol- |" 


d@iers is seen by real estate men, i 
‘according to the real estate edi-|'. 


: Bo. 


Laborers Union 272 of Salinas, 
through Business Agent J. B. Mc- 


-Ginley, reports all members busy 


these days on various jobs in the 


“McGinley said these “jobs in- 
clude the Granite Construction 
resurfacing job on Hilltown 
ad, 4.6 miles from the ‘Mon- 
sy Road to Fort Ord; the A. 
H. company’s sewer job in Sa- 

proper, just starting; the 
ital annex, the Alisal nursery 
ob, and other, smaller projects. 


tor of the Detroit Free Press. The| » 
only drawback, he reports, is the/ 


that 


the government may) _ 


This Check Represents Proceeds of Special War Bond Sale in New York, the 
Money to Go for Purchase of Two Flying Fortresses 


Washington, D. C. 
AFL President William Green 


launched a nation-wide campaign | 


for the purchase of 500 million 


dollars worth of War Bonds by | 
| with the Treasury 


the six million members of the 


American Federation of Labor be- | 
|of war equipment which will be | 


the - 


tween now and Labor Day. 

In a “Labor For Victory” pro- 
gram broadcast from coast to 
coast over NBC, Mr. Green called 
upon central labor unions and 


led 


| special War Bond drive ‘as a cli- 
| max to this year’s Labor Day cele- 


brations. 

Funds raised in the @rive will 
be earmarked, by arrangement 
Department, 
for the purchase of various types 


inscribed with the name of 
sponsoring union. 

As an example, Mr. Green point- 
out that $600,000 recently 


State Federations of Labor in 850 | raised in a special War Bond Drive 


| principal cities to organize the 


‘in New York City will go for the | 


WITH THE... 
TEAMSTER 


Of Local Union 287 
GEO. JENOTT, 
Secy.-Business Kepresentative 


MILK DRIVERS WIN BOOST 
War Labor Board approval of the requested increase | 
in pay for milk truck drivers of the Teamsters Union 287 
‘was received last week, with substantial increases made 


possible under the ruling. 


Wages for milk drivers henceforth will be $200 a 


month, a boost from $175. Although it looks like a| 


great increase, actually it is 2 cor- 


rection of 8foss inequities, reports! 


George Jenott, union ‘secretary. 
Jenott prepared all briefs in the 
ease and Kelly Edwards, represen- 
tative of the union, assisted in ne- 


gotiations. 

A feature of the new contract is 
that it includes, for the first time, 
the Missic2 Creameries, now un- 
der the same contract as other milk 


companies. 
* & # 


DEHYDRATION PLANT 
AT SALINAS IS AFL 

Steps taken by L. R. “Red” Carey 
of Teamsters 287, and Pete An- 
drade, of the Warehousemen’s di- 
vision, to see that the new Spiegl 
dehydration plant at Salinas goes 
AFL bore fruit last week as the 
plant management signed a closed 
shop agreement giving bargaining 
rights to the AFL warehousemen, 
Bro. Jenott reported. 

Incidently, the’ Salinas offices of 
Local 287 have been removed to 
the arcade at the drive-in, corner 
of John and Main streets in Salinas. 

* % * 

The ice division contract at San 
Jose has been negotiated with the 
San Jose Ice Company, finally 
signed, and sent to the War Labor 
Board for approval. 


Grand Jury Puts 
‘Cartel’ Firms 
On the Carpet 


New York City 
A Federal grand jury returned 
an indict:nent recently charging 
three Arierican chemical corpora- 
tions and their officers with cor- 
spiracy to create a worldwide cartel 
with fore:gn chemical companies 
Named as defendants were E. I 
duPont deNemours, National Lead 
Co, and Titan Co. Inc. (a National 
Lead subsidiary). 


The in.Jictment declares that the] 


corporaticns and the foreign con- 


The beverage division is complet- 
ing negotiations, seeking a 15 per 
cent increase in pay and correction 
of inequalities. Approval of the 


War Labor Board is necessary be- | 


fore any increases can be realized. 
* * * 

Work is progressing on a new 

contract for the poultry division at 


Salinas and Monterey. 
* * * 


BRETT LOSES MOTHER 

Mrs. Theresa Brett, 
President Thomas Brett of Team- 
3ters Unica: 287, died last week at 
the age of 78. Mrs. Brett had been 
ill for a year. She lived in San 
Francisco. 


j 


mother of | 


purchase of two Flying Fortresses 
—one to be named the “Spirit of 
the A. F. of L.” and the other to 


|| be named after the Central Trades 


and Labor Council of New York 
| City. ‘ 
Stressing the need for increased 
|War Bond purchases, Mr. Green 
| said: 

“The spectacular new offensives 
|in Sicily and the Solomon Islands 
| bode well for victory, but we can- 
not win these battles unless our 
/men are supplied with enough 
planes, tanks, ships and guns.” 


| Treasury Afraid 
Withholding Tax 
To Cause an er 
Cashing of Bonds 


Washington, D. C. 

Treasury officials make no effort 
to conceal apprehension that the 
|applicatica of the 20 per cent with- 


| holding tax to the pay envelope 
; may 
[canine their war bonds into cash 


result in many Americans 


and reducing their purchases. 


The fear is intensified by infor- 


mation just received from Canada 
showing what happened 
j}country when it went on an almost 
complete pay-as-you-go tax basis 
early this year. 

In March, when Tinance Minister 
J. L. Iisley announced a stepup in} 


deduction rates, cashing in of Ca- 
} 


|nadian war savings certificates— 
|which resemble our war 


bonds— 
jumped to 34 per cent of the total 
isold, against 27 per cent in Feb- 
| ruary. 

REDEMPTIONS INCREASING 


| The redemption rate continued 


| to increase in April, equaling 42.4 


per cent of sales, and then climbed 
to 47. 8 per cent in May, the latest 
figure available. 

In 1942, Canada’s 
rate was about 30-per cent. 


redemption 
In 


.|part of that year the Dominion was 


Play It Safe, 
Get Clearance 
When Quit Job 


Whenever you leave a job, be 
sure to get a clearance showing 
you are available to accept new 
employment. 

This is necessary under the War 
Manpower Commission program 
now, and everyone should have a 
clearance. If a person takes work 
without bekig cleared from the last 
job, he and the employer, and also 
the person who sent him to the job, 
are liable for fines of $1000 under 
the manpower plan. 

These clearances should be se- 
cured from all jobs, miscellaneous 
work as well as building trades; 
non-essential work as well as war 
work, and whether the person is 
discharged, laid off, quits, or the 
job is just completed. 


Coal Production 
Now Approaches 
Pre-Strike Rate 


Washington, D. C. 
Coal production is approaching 


spirators .1) divided the world into | the pre-strike rate and is still 


exclusive, non-competitive areas, 
(2) suppressed competition and oi- 
tained monopolistic contro] through 
pooling of patents and (3) imposed 
a system of restrictive production 


subject tc the contro! of the cartel.’ 


Named as co-conspirators in the 
indictme~.t were substantially a'!! 
of the important foreign chemicil 
companies of the world, including 
I. G. Farbenindustrie of Germany 
Imperie: Chemical Iniustries 2 
Great Britain, Montecatini of Italy 


és ‘Land Kokusan Kogyo Kaibushiki 
Carpenters Union 925 of pero Kaisha cf Japan. 


it stating the Government’s case. 
tums Attorney-General 
Clark declared ‘that cartels 


gaining, reports to Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator Harold L. Ickes indi- 
cate. 

Statistics compiled by the Bitu- 
minous Coal Division showed an 
estimated production of 10,350,000 
tons during the week ending July 
3, which is over double the produc- 
tion of the previous week. 

Although the Bureau of Mines 
estimated anthracite production at 
623,000 tons during the week of 
July 3, reports from the field in- 
dicate that the current week out- 
put will likely reach, if not exceed, 
the pre-strike rate. 


‘The money motive and th 


partially.on a current tax-payment 
basis. 

For the United States redemp- 
tions have been far below those 
percentages. The 1942 average was 
3.9 per cent; for the entire period 


redemptions have been less than 6 
per cent. 

In Canada war certificate pur- 
chases have been steadily declining, 
while in the United States they 
have been rising at a fairly steady 
rate. 

The question worrying Treasury 
officials is whether Americans, be- 
cause of “tailored” pay checks, will 
boost redemptions toward the Ca- 
nadian percentages. 


Torpedoed Labor 
Man Urges More 
Escort Vessels 


South Barre, Massachusetts 

Basil Dominic Izzi, 20-year-old 
Seaman 2/c, a member of AFL 
and CIO Textile Unions before en- 
listing in the Navy recovered from 
the experience of spending 8&8 


grueling days on a raft after his| 


ship was «torpedoed and_ sunk, 
started making a tour of war 
plants, urging workers to increase 
production for the Navy, especially 
in the buildiig of Destroyer Escori 
vessels ‘and their component parts. 

His tour took him to the Amer- 
iean Bronze Company plarft at 
Long Island City, New York. He 
told: the workers there of his ex- 
periences aboard the raft and of 
the importance of DE vessels and 
their component parts. At the con- 
clusion of his talk he learned that 
the rudder which guided the rescu- 
ing Navy PC boat to his raft was 
made at the American Bronze 
Company plant by union workers, 
members of Local 455, Internation- 
al Association of Bridge, Structural 


oes and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
5 and he then was introduced to the 


jaieechat ven made hovel Aug 


| Outland, 


Union for the past few years, re- 
signed his post last week to ac- 
cept a job in a@ cannery as an en- 
gineer, for former position’ prior 
to accepting union officership. 

He was succeeded as secretary 
of the union by Lester Caveny, 
member of the executive board 
for years. 

Meanwhile, Pearl Thomas, who 
has been ill, resigned as office sec- 
retary of the same union. She has 
been - succeeded temporarily by 
Mrs. Williams. 


MINUTES 


Central Labor Council 


the July 20, 1943 
to order by 


Minutes of 
meeting was called 
Pres. McCutcheon. 

The roll call showed the presence 


consist of more than three words. é 


No more appropriate means are 
available to labor to prove to the 
armed forces that it is not only 
doing an admirable job in produc- 
ing war materials but a magnifi- 
cent job in contributing to the 
financing of the war. Little or no 
credit is being given to labor for 
its splendid patriotic service, and 
the Federation is convinced that 
the proposed campaign wiil do 
much to overcome this handicap. 


WHAT WORKERS GIVE 

How many peopi¢ realize that 
more than $420,000,000 a month 
regularly invested by 27,000,000 
patriotic Americans to help pay 
the cost of the war comes from 
wages and salaries; that nearly 90 
per cent of this money comes from 
people earning less than $5,900, and 
that the bulk of this comes from 
those working in war plants? 

This is exactly what the Pres- 


of seven delegates from four Lo- gone of the United States said in 


cals. Regular officers present were | 
Pres. McCutcheon, Vice-Pres. Co- | 
well, Acting Secretary Pearl Ben- 
nett, and ‘Sgt-at-arms Burke. 

The minutes of the meeting July 
6 were read and approved as read. 

Few communications read and no 
action taken. 

There was a discussion relative 
toa Labor Day celebration. The dele- 
gates were to report if any action 


lhad been taken in their respective 


Locals. So far no action has been 
taken. 
Brother 


Isacson reported that 


in that | Houseman had got in touch with 


him in regards to Congressman 
the report is that Out- 
led will be in Monterey and plans 
for a meeting so that Outland may 
|give and address August 6, 1943 at; 
;the ‘Bartenders and Culinary hall 
the hall will be donated for the 
evening. The plans for the coming 
of Outland is to get all labor to- 
gether regardless of affiliation. 
Painters:—Report a good routine 
meeting lots of details, settled. 
Butchers:—A good meeting also 
a good speaker Casper. When there 
is a shortage of meat, there are lots 
of extra butchers or visa-versa. 
Bartenders:—Report good rou- 
thre meeting—six new members 


‘and ten houses have been signed 


up since last meeting. 

Carpenters:—Report a good 
meeting the Installation of four 
oficers and one new Trustee. Also 
that Dale Ward is one of the busi- 
est men in town. 

It was moved, seconded and pass- 
ed to Adjoum. 

—PEARL BENNETT 
Acting Secretary 


Building Crafts 
Busy In Monterey 


Army construction work in the 
Monterey area is keeping nearly 
all building craftsmen busy, -re- 
ports Dale Ward, business agent 
of the Monterey Building Trades 
Council. 

In addition to Army work, oth- 
er jobs in this area include a tar- 
get range and an addition to a 
wharf, plus smaller jobs. 

Because of demand for more 
men, requests have been made to 
Salinas unions for added men. 
When one job is completed, all 
workers are being absorbed to 
new work, Ward added. 


Operators Seek 
New Agreements 


Motion Picture Operators Union 
611 is working on new agreements 
for presentation to theatre man- 
agements, it was reported at the 
Salinas labor council last week. 
The local now meets only once 
every two months, with the :exec- 
utive board handling affairs in the 
interim between meetings. 


Fresno Official 
Visits Plumbers 


Vice President Thomas of the 
Fresno Plumbers Union was a vis- 
itor at the Salinas Plumbers Un- 
ion meeting last week, the labor 


E letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on June 24. It was also 
the President’s opinion that this 
was “the greatest single factor we 
now have in protecting ourselves 
against inflationary spending.” In 
the same letter President Roose- 
velt went on to say: “I therefore 
join you in calling upon the Amer- 


ican people—and upon labor ané | a si ag (2 es 
|; wage an our picture for labor, 


management particularly—tc do 
still more. Additional people should 
be convinced of the necessity of 
participating. Everyone now on the 
Payroll Savings Plan should mater- 
ially increase the amount of bonds 
he is buying. We originally asked 
for 10 per cent, but now we need 
considerably more.” 
SPECIAL LABOR DAY PLAN 

Because of this appeal and the 
need of showing what labor is do- 
ing on the War Bond front as well 
as on the production front, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
worked out a special plan with the 
United States Treasury Depart- 
ment for Labor Day. 
provides that members of each unit 
of our organized labor movement, 
from the smallest local to the Jarg- 
est of .our Internationel Unions, 
will be asked to invest between 
now and September 6th, Labor 
Day, a sufficient sum of money in} 
War Bonds to underwrite the cost 
of some particular form of war 
material— from a ‘Jeep’ costing 
$1,165, on up through the more ex- 
pensive items, such as bombers, 
pursuit ships, or any other piece 
of war or naval equipment within 
the resources of the organization.” 
FEDERATION TO JOIN 

The California State Federation 
of Labor is planning the purchase 
of one of these essential war items 
as soon as the Vice-Presidents have 
been consulted to obtain their ap- 
proval. 

A guide book listing the prices 
of the war material mentioned has 
recently been furnished a great 


British Perfect 


Steady Job Plan 
For Tradesmen 


London, Engind 

The British government has 
worked out plans which will guar- 
antee jobs to 1,250,000 workers in 
the building trades, of whom 500,- 
000 are craftsmen, for twelve con- 
secutive years after the war, ac- 
cording to Lord Portal, Minister of 
‘Works. 

In discussing the recent British 
White Paper on postwar housing, 
Lord Portal revealed that housing 
costs have gone up more than 100% 
over pre-war figures. Such high 
costs would be prohibitive after the 
war, he said. He therefore urged 
economies, but insisted that econo- 
mies mus® not be made at the ex- 
vense of the workers.. 

What is needed is more effective 
use of labor and building materials, 
Lord Portal declared. 

The Minister of works announced 
that he had appointed a controller 
of experimental building develop- 
ment whose job it is to coordinate 
all new ideas and methods which 
may be suggested by any firm or 
individual. The controller will have 
the: advice of an inter-department- 
committee on housing construction, 


“This plan | 


number of the unions. If any union 
has not received this guide book, 
a copy of it can be had by writing 
to the Labor Section, War Savings 
Staff, 109 Twelfth St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Federation wishes to join 
with the American Federation of 
Labor in appealing to all the offi- 
cers and members of the Federa- 
tion, as well as their friends, for © 
full enthusiastic support of this 
patriotic way of celebrating Labor 
Day while the United Nations are 
in the midst of their powerful of- 
fensive aiming at complete victory 
against the Axis powers. 

Secretary Vandeleur asks that 
complete information concerning 
the Labor Day purchase of bonds 
by each of our affiliates be sent in 
to the Federation office. 


LABOR BOARD 
ACTS FASTER 
ON APPEALS 


San Francisco, California 
(CFLNL)—Recent developments 
are considerably clarifymg the 


due to new decisions and proce- 
dures by the War Labor Board. 
It is apparent that efforts are being 
made to get rid of the confusion, 
delay, contradictions and the gen- 
eral lack of available information 
which have made it almost .impos- 
sible for the unions and the work- 
ers to know what: they could ex- 
pect from cne day to the next. 

Most hopeful is an announce- 
ment by the War Labor Board that, 
ithanks to new procedures in pro- 
cessing both wage and dispute 
cases, prompt handling may be con- 
fidently expected. The Regional 
|Boards are not only turning out 
ruligs more rapidly than ever be- 
|fore, but are digging into the ter- 
rific log-jam of cases that have 
been. piling up for months. The 
goal the Board hopes to attain is 
ja complete turnover every twenty 
or thirty days. That would mean, 
if they are able to fulfil this em- 
'bition, that applicants will be able 
to expect a ruling within three or 
four weeks after they submit a 
proposed adjustment. Labor earn- 
| ently hopes that this much-to-be- 
desired goal will be reached in the 
very near future. 


SON OF CLARENCE 
E TODD WINS A 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE 
ARMY POSITION 


The many friends of Attorney 
Clarance E, Todd, well known la- 
bor atterney and for years promi- 
nent in important legal cases for 
the State Federation of Labor, will 
be interested to know that Henry 
C. Todd, his son and associated 
with him in his practice, has just 
completed a special course at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. By this course he 
became qualified as a Judge-Advo- 
cate with the 80th Army Division 
at Camp Forrest, Tennessee. Todd's 
rating in the army is that of 
Lieutenant. . 


blocks long. It’s the fault of that 
pig Laval. But oh well, let’s eat.” 
His wife then said: “T 


and a costing section has been set} 


council was informed mes — up as a yardstick of building con- 


from. Plumbers 503. 


struction costs. An. investigation 


»{ are tustalled by he tooal pele Dice une oie ts Ue 


“ers at paatet cede of the eee. 


i contracts, . 
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FINISH WAR FIRST 


There are various matters brewing and stewing in 
the midst of our war operations all aimed at laying 
foundations for undermining and destroying the labor 
movement of the United States. 

is is being done at the very time when organized 
labor is providing more than any other organized group 
to help win the war. An anti-labor minded Congress has 
declared war on all organized labor by passing an anti- 
strike law over President Roosevelt's veto. 

No cognizance was taken by Congress of the fact 
that organized labor as made up of the A. F. of L., CIO 
and the railroad brotherhoods have adopted a policy of 
no strikes during the war and that what few strikes there 
have been have all been outlaw strikes. 

Yet with all this unfair and unjust discrimination and 
recrimination against our organized workers labor con- 
tinues to work for its main objective, which is to win 
the war first. . 

Perhaps a few things will be put over on labor while | 
its members are“all so busy winning the war, but after 
the war is over ‘and perhaps before it is over, there may 
come a day of reckoning for those who are choosing the | 
present time to engineer schemes and plots that have as | 
their underlying purpose the complete obliteration of 
labor unions in America. 

Anyway the important task that overshadows all 
others at the present time is that of winning this war. 
Labor is a unit on this point and no matter what its 
enemies may do or attempt to do there is I'ttle or no} 
likelihood that labor will change its course till this war 
is won. 

But while we are winning this war let us make care- | 
ful note of what our enemies are doing and trying to do' 
to destroy us. They know they cannot do much imme- 
diate harm to labor unions so long as present demands | 
for labor continue, but their game seems to be to get} 
legislative sanctions that can be used after this war is| 
over, when long lines of unemployed again may reappear. 

After the war is over is the time organized labor will 
have to be prepared to meet the onslaught its enemies 
evidently are getting ready to administer. To be using 
either time or energy now discussing this subject, except 
to such limited degree as may become necessary, from 
time to time while this war continues would simply be 
diverting attention from our main objective, which is to 
win this war as fast as men, machines and adequate equip- 
ment and supplies can accomplish it. 

This is exactly what labor is doing everywhere in the 
United States. What few do not adhere to this policy 
can hardly be considered a determining factor. 

While our men in the front lines are fighting the 
battles of this war our organized workers are doing a 
real job building planes, tanks, guns, ships and everything 
else necessary to achieve complete victory as soon as this 
may become humanly possible. Let us all continue doing 
this till the war is won. 


PRICE CEILINGS OR CHAOS 

There is no more important duty confronting those 
today in charge of this government and this war than to 
absolutely fix and hold prices at levels that do not upset 
everything else. 

It was unfortunate that we did not have a Congress 
made up of men with enough vision and foresight to 
foresee that the sensible thing to do the day war was 
declared against us by the axis powers was then and there 
to freeze all prices right where they stood and impose 
such severe penalties for black markets that nobody 
could afford to’dabble in them. 

- Finally something was done rather reluctantly about 
fixing price ceilings. Really something was accomplished, 
but not enough for many items were permitted to con- 
tinue to soar and some of the ceilings fixed actually 
boosted already abnormally high prices still higher. 

No remedy can possibly exist for such mismanage- 
ment by the price fixers except to adopt a policy of roll- 
ing unjust and unfair prices back to what they should 
have been fixed at in the first place. 

The power to do all this was vested in Congress when 
it was given the “power to coin all money and regulate 
the value thereof.’’ The only way in which it is possible 
to regulate the value of a dollar is to regulate the amount 
which that dollar must be able to buy. : 

When Congress is fixing price ceilings that*body is | 
merely regulating the value of money in the only way 
in which it is possible to really regulate it so that it mean 

g. Geet. 
These are days when the American people have a 
9 to expect Congress to do its full duty, by freezing | 

‘prices, where they should be frozen. 


Having finally succeeded in getting the law for which 
y have ed so long the powers that be seem 
dingly reluctant about proceeding to enforce their 
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Asks Unity of 
Allied Unions 


London, England. 

A resolution for “greater 
efforts to bring about unity 
between the trade union 


movements of Britain, the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union” was passed by the 


Amalgamated Engineering 
Union at its annual conven- 
tion. The AEU is Britain’s 
largest union of workers in 


war industries. 

The action was the first of its 
kind yet taken by a British union 
and is believed likely to lead to a 
widespread demand that all sec- 
tions of American labor—the CIO 
and Railroad Brotherhoods as well 
as the AFL—be invited to join the 
Anglo-Soeviet trade union commit- 
tee. 

The AEU’s move makes it cer- 
tain that the question of interna- 
tional labor unity will be brought 
to the fore at the September con- 
vention of the TUC. 

ASK NEW BATTLEFRONT 

The convention also called for 
“the opening of a new battlefront 
in Europe which will crush the 
Nazi forces between the Red Army 


ji the east and the Allied armies 


in the west”; for greater support | 
for AEU members in the armed 
forces; for “an intensification of 
the drive to secure labor unity 
through affiliation of the Commu- 
nist Party to the Labor Party”; 
and for increased enrollment of 
AEU members in the Labor Party. 

Declaring that it was “well aware 
of the attempts of reactionary em- | 
ployers to force the government to 
freeze wages,’ the convention 
called for a 6 shillings $1.50) a 
week raise for all time workers} 
and a parallel increase for piece 
rate workers, equal pay for aqual 
work, and “fair wages for appren- 
tices and youths.” 

The government was urged to 
prosecute employers who refused 
to carry out the provisions of the 
Essential Work Order, and to pass 
legislation obliging employers to 
recognize unions of the worker's’ 
own choosing. 

BACK POSTAL WORKERS 

The convention voted to support 
the demand of the Post Office 
Workers Union and the Civil Serv- 
ice Clerical Association for repeal 
of clause 5 of the Trades dispute 


od 
Act, which forbids unions of gov- 
ernment employes to affiliate with 
the TUC, 

Earlier the national executive 
committee of the Labor Party, fol-: 
lowing the lead of the general 
council of the TUC, called upcn |} 
the government, “which was estab- 
lished to promote national unity, 
to introduce legislation to restore 
to civil sérvants the industrial | 
rights enjoyed by all othér work- 


British Unions 
Thank Labor For 
$100,000 to Aid 


In Rest Homes 


Washington, D. C. 
President Philip Murray has re- 
ceived from Ernest Bevin, minister 
of labor for Great Britain, sincere 
thanks for a gift of $100,000 from 
unions to be used to provide rest 
homes for women munitions work- 
ers. 

A cable to Murray read: 

“Have today had the great pleas- 
ure of receiving a magnificent gift 
of $100,000 through Mr. Cruger of 
the British War Relief Society of 
USA to be used for the provision 
of rest houses for our women mu- 
nition workers... We are. deeply 
grateful for this great act of com- 
radeship of your membership. Ever 
grateful.” , 

The $100,000 is the first part 
transmitted to Great Britain of half 
a million dollars contributed by 
American labor to build 10 new 
war relief projects for British 
workers, according to the War Re- 
lief Committee. 


Let’s Hope That the 
Squeezing Process 


Will Go On and On! 


Washington, D. C. 
Disclosure by the War Depart- 
ment that more than two billions 
of dollars have been squeezed out 
of profiteering war contractors 
through negotiation of their cgn- 
tracts raised some interesting he: 
culations. * 
More than 2,000,000 contracts are 
now outstanding. Of that number, 
only 14,300 had been examined dur- 
ing the past two years. At that 
rate, it is expected, the work will 
continue long after peace has been 
restored. _ 
The large restitution, compared 
with the small percentage of con- 
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tracts which have “gone through 
the "indicates that Uncle | _ 
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‘LID TO BLOW OFF” UNLESS 


GRoANs LIVING COST ROLLED BACK, 


INTENTIONS WERE GOOD 

Miss Elvira was a patriotic old 
maid who had been spending hours 
of her maidenly solitude making 
pajamas for the armed forces. 
When she had finished a number of 
suits, she proudly turned them over 
to the director of her local service 
organization. 

“They’re very nice”, commented 
the director, rather stiffly, “but 
these trousers have no fly.” 

“Of course not”, retorted the 
spinster. “I intended them for un- 
married soldiers.” 

* * * 


WELCOME TIDINGS 
“Did ‘you hear about the con- 
demned man who ate a hearty 
breakfast?” 
“No, what about it?.” 
“He said: ‘No noose 
noose.’ ” 


_ 


is good 


* * 


CAUSE FOR PAUSE 
“How did you cure your hus- 
band from staying late at the 
club ?” . 
“When he came in late one night, 
I called out, ‘Is that you Jim?’ 
and my husband’s name is’‘Frank.” 
ae x cod 
LACKING IN FORTITUDE 
Ist Japanese—Why doesn’t Ytsi 
Suki commit hhari-kari? 
2nd Japanese—He ain’t got the 


guts. 
x * * 


STRATEGY 
Cora—He calls his girl “Stalin- 


er ” 
Dora—Why? 
Cora—Because she repulses all 


‘| his advances. 


FACTS ABOUT THE FIGHTING Croats—proof that there must have 
MIBAILOVICH AND)|been something badly askew in 
YUGOSLAVIA, By Ruth Mitchell, | Croatia if so many more of its in- 
Published by The Serbian National} habitants wanted to get out of the 
Defense Council, 2301 North Uhle | place. 
Street, Arlington, Virginia. Price} There has been a great deal of 
25 cents. controversy over the status of Mi- 
Advertised as “an eye-witness re- | hailovich—whether he is “deliver- 
port of the Serbian coup d’etat and jer” or “traitor”. Communist papers 
the unspeakable savagery of the|in the United States have de- 
Germans in the vanquished na-|nounced Mihailovich as “selling 
tions”, this 72-page pamphlet by |out” and “dealing with the enemy”, 
Ruth Mitchell, sister of the cele-|amd communists and other groups 
brated General “Biliy” Mitchell, | have thrown their support to ano- 
tells a story of Balkan, intrigue,|ther anti-Axis group termed the 
treachery and blood-letting that}“Partisans.” Miss Mitchell, how- 


will make your hair stand on end.|ever, swears on a stack of Bibles’ 


According to the author, who! that Mihailovich continues loyally 
spent many recent years in “Yugo-|and ably to head and direct the 
slavia” studying the conflicts of the real Serbian opposition to the Axis, 


* *~ * 

GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT 

MRS. CASEY: Did I tell you 
what happened to Mister Clancy, 
Missus O’Donnell? 

MRS. O'DONNELL: That you 
didn’t; what happened to him, 
then? 

MRS. CASEY: They had him at 
the hospital, and cut out his tonsils! 

MRS. O’DONNELL: Oh, wurra 
wurra, the poor man! And him so 
fond of children, too! 

* - te 

THE WHOLE DIFFERENCE 

SERGEANT: (to rookie) “State, 
please, the difference between a 
cavalry horse and a draft horse.” 

ROOKIE: Don’t know, sergeant. 

SERGEANT: Why, you dumb 
bell, a cavalry horse darts into the 
fray. 

* & * 
THE FASTEST HUMAN 
The story is told of the long- 


WARNS STATE 


(CFLNL)—tThat it is a 


FEDERATION 


San Francisco, California. 
matter of only a short time 


before the lid on wage increases, now clamped down so 
tight, may be blown wide open is being fearfully récog- 
nized by members of the War Labor Board and others in 
touch with developments. The only escape from such an 
eventuality is the rolling back of prices to the levels which 
made the Little Steel formula tolerable. 


Labor has been patient beyond 
anyone’s reasonable expectations in 
accepting rejections of their wage 
increase requests on the grounds 


that prices would be rolled back. In 
spite of all promises, however, 
prices of food have mounted and 
wage incredses, which in many 
cases the employers have concur- 
red in, are still turned down. 


CASE OF SAN JOSE CLERKS 

There are thousands of cases 
which have been pending before 
the Board. In one case in partic- 
ular, which we consider to be typ- 
ical of hundreds of others, the fol- 
lowing occurred: Retail Clerks Lo- 
cal 428, after negotiations with the 
L. Hart and-Son Company of San 
Jose, had to have the intervention 
of a U. S. Conciliator. The nego- 
tiations started in July, 1942, and 
in December, 1942 the case was 
referred to the National War La- 
bor Board. Hearings were held and 
briefs presented by the Employer 
and the Union, and on April 2, 1943, 
the Board’s referee sent in his 
report, including findings of facts 
and recommendations, to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Neither the Union nor the em- 
ployer had any comments to make 
on the referee’s renvort and the 
Board was so notified. Several 
weeks later the companv was asked 
if it would request OPA relief if 
the wage increases were granted, 
to which the employer replied def- 
initely in the negative. 

DELAYS CONTINUE 

Later, when one of the company 
executives was in New York on a 
buying trip, he stopped over in 
Washington to inquire what had 
happened to the case, and was as- 
sured that it was coming up before 
the Board that week. A few more 
weeks passed by and then the Un- 
ion checked through one of their 
representatives to learn that the 
case had been transferred to the 


Wage Stabilization Division of the | 


;Tenth Regional War Labor Board. 
‘Upon further inquiry, the Union 
| found out that the case will pres- 
ently be cleared by the Director of 


nationalities in this long-troubled/and that the “Partisans” are a legged boy who was going with the | Disputes for the Tenth Regional 


region, the Serbian Chetniks are} weak contingent led by men some 


; farmer’s daughter. Later the angry 


Board and will then be referred to 


our only real allies there and they time ago dropped by parachute father went after the lad with a| 2" Analyst in the Stabilization Di- 


are surrounded by five enemies—|from Russia. She says that Mihai- 
Germany, Italy, Croatia, Bulgaria lovich several times felt it neces- 


jand Hungary. The Serbs are great|sary to trade captured Italian of- 


fighters and apostles of democracy. | ficers for pieces of military equip- 
On the.other hand, the Croat lead- | ment, and that these misunderstood 
ership is reactionary, pro-German|} transactions led primarily to the 
and early in the war linked up with isuspicions and recriminations. 

the fascists. Once in power, the} Regardless of the pros and cons of 
Croat dictators proceeded to ex-| this unfortunate quarrel, this book 
press their long enmity toward the is loaded with a wealth of informa- 
Serbs by butchering some 500,000| tion on the whole situation and 
men, women and children. It is|should be read by all. This region 
said that even the cruel Germans | has long been the “powder keg” of 
couldn’t stomach some of the hor-|Europe. It is apparent that amy 


shotgun, so the boy jumped 
through a window and ran across 
the cabbage patch where he scared 
up a rabbit. In about two leaps 
the boy caught up with the rabbit, 
kicked it high in the air, and 
yelled: 
“Git out of the road and let 
somebody run as knows how!” 
* * * 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
Kitty—I hear Margie is engaged 
to marry an X-ray specialist. 
Catty—I wonder what he sees in 


vision. Apparently, the time that 
{was consumed in Washington and 
|the analysis made there meant 
| nothing. 

| Since, as the Union points out, 
the recommendations of the refe- 


‘Rickenbacker Racket 
Against Labor Taken 
Up By His Old Lady 


Wilmington, Delaware 
; The Rickenbacker family seems 


rible atrocities prepetrated upon 
the Serbs in these staggering Cro- 
atian reprisals. And yet, when the 
Allied powers in the last war set 
up the synthetic state of “Yugo- 
slavia”’, they lumped the Croats 
and Serbs together—with about the 
same results you would get if you 
tied two Kilkenny cats together! 

Miss Mitchell declares that the 
Serb cause in America has got a 
poor play so far, as against the 
organized propaganda of the Croat 
advocates here. She points out that 


| attempt after this war to make the 
|pro-German Croats live together 
/with the liberty-loving Serbs will 
prove a fiasco. There is much to 
be said for the argument that there 
can be no secured future for the 
Serbs and other Slavic minorities 
in that.-region unless they are 
| formett into autonomous republics 
|affiliated, say, with the Soviet 
| Union. Under that arrangement the 
| Serbs would have some kind of pro- 
|tecticn, and could maintain their 
own culture and religion and lan- 


asada to think it has a good thing. Now 
that Eddie is in Russia, the missus 
has taken to spreading his anti- 
| labor ‘gospel. 

Speaking at the commencement 
of the American Theological semi- 
nary here, she launched into an 
attack on workers, _ particularly 
strikers, adding with her husband’s 
customary disregard to fact: “I am 
thinking it will not be very safe 
or pleasant for them whcn the 
sailors and soldiers come back.” 


x * * 


THERE’LL BE CHANGES MADE | 
A colored girl appeared in an 
“amateur hour” and when asked 
what she would sing, replied: 
“There'll Be Changes Made.” Asked | 
why she chose that song, she said: 
“Ah’s go’n to be mah’ed.” 
“Any further changes?” 
“Lot’s of ’em ’bout a year from 


now.” 


* * x 


NOT BROKEN IN 


there are some 250,000 people of | guage just as the Armenians, Geor- 
Croat descent in the United States, gians and a dozen other racial 
as against 150,000 Serbs. Yet in| groups have done successfully un- 
Yugoslavia, as originally set up by|der Soviet hegemony for the last 
the Versailles bunglers, there were| 25 years. 

8,000,000 Serbs as against 3,000,000 | 
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POEM OF THE WEEK 
A Rendezvous With Deat 


“I have a rendezvous with death 
At some disputed barricade. 
When spring comes round with rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air, | 

I have a rendezvous with death 


‘When spring brings back blue days and fair. 


“It may be he’shall take my hand 
And lead me into his dark land 
And close my eyes and quench my breath: 
It may be | shall pass him still. 
I have a rendezvous with death 
. On some scarred slope of battered: hill, 
hen spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow flowers appear. 


ra 


“God knows ‘twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 
Where love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh 'to pulse, and breath to breath. 
Where hushed awakenings are dear. 
But I've a rendezvous with death - 
At midnight in some flaming town, 
When spring trips north again this year, 


rs 


Boss: “I had to fire my new 
stenographer.” 

Clerk: “Didn’t she have any ex- 
perience ?” 

Boss: “None at all. I told her to 
sit down and she looked around for 
a chair.” 

ean Sa 
CLEARING THE COAST 

She: Stop! I’m not that kind of a 
girl. Stop, I say! 

He: I won’t! 

She: All right, ’'ve done my duty. 

* * 


MODERN GRANNY 
The click of knitting needles, the 
creak of the rocker, and the tick- 
tock of a granddfather’s clock were 
all that disturbed the soothing 
silence of .the room. With childish 
curiosity little Ellen sat watching 
the purls and stitches. 
“Why do you knit, grandma?” 
she asked. 
“Oh, just for the hell of it,” the 
old lady .replied. 
& 
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LIKE THE LANDLORD 

Villager (after showing stranger 
aver famous cottage): “Three hun- 
dred years old, this be, sir, Very 
historical and never a stick nor 
stone altered in all those years.” 

Visitor: “Must be the same land- 
lord I've got.” — 


The Pace That Kills 
Here is important news from 
Germany: “Certain sections of our 


workers cannot cope with length- 


She was made an honorary doc- 
tor of divinity. . .< * 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Just how this 
labor-baiter ever got sent to Russia 
is a mystery, for Russia is a coun- 
try where labor rules the roost, 
and he must be about as popular 
over there as a polecat at a tea 
party.) 
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ree were based on correcting sub- 
standard levels and would bring 
wages up with those being paid in 
the industry, there was no reason 
for the Board to hold up a de- 
| cision in this case because of any 
| anticipated wage brackets to be 
established. 
PATIENCE EXHAUSTED 

It is therefore not hard to un- 
derstand why these workers would 
| lose patience with such a run- 
|around. And, as was stated, this is 
what is happening in hundreds of 
other cases. In the meantime, pri- 
ces are going up, yet the wage 
earners are being told to hold on 
because they will be rolled back. 
How long can any reasonable per- 
|son expect the employees to put 
up with such an unequal situation! 

As a result of the accumulation 
of thousands of such grievances, 
»it is a matter now of only a short 
time before the entire effective- 
ness of the War Labor Board will 
have reached an end, unless pric 
|are rolled back as effectively a! 
| wages have been held down. Even 
|; more serious consequences threat- 
|en. In the interest of unity of the 
|Home Front, it is about time that 
| appeasement of OPA policy cease 
immediately and prices be rolled 
| back, otherwise the workers of this 
| country will demand a stop to their 
| wage cuts by insisting on wage 
| Scales being adjusted to the rising 
| cost of living. 


‘Admiral Praises 
Workers for Job 


j 
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Done On Corsair 
Fighting Planes 


Washington, D. C. 
Union workers who build the 
|Navy’s new Vaught COSSAIR 
fighter .planes have hit the jackpot 
|in their battle cn the production 
iline and their sikll and workman- 
}ship has drawn praise both from 
|Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, USN, 
Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. 
Pacific Fleet, and the Navy and 
'Marine Corps pilots who fly the 
new planes. 

The sturdy CORSAIR is built by 
| members of the UAW-CIO and this 
|is what the Admiral has to say 
about the plane: “Our Naval and 
Marne pilots are enthusiastic about 
}this plane which so regularly turns 
;out a first rate job.” The pilots 
| say the CORSAIR has the Jap Zero 
jlicked in every phase of combat 
| performance: interception, Maneu- 
| verability, climb, speed, firepower 
| an@ armor. 

Combat reports on the CORSAIR 
ishow that union workers are mak- 
lang the plane RIGHT, and that it 
|is capable of “taking it” as well 
las “dishing it out.” Jap enti-air- 
icraft fire blew away 46 inches of 
the right wing of a CORSAIR in 
a recent battle but the plane flew 
isafely to its base 185 miles away. 
|In landing the damaged wing drop- 
|ped and the plane nosed over, slid- 
ing some 200 feet on two blades. of 
ithe propeller and two wheels. 
tire blew. out-and the plane oD 
| ped. The plane was ready to take 
ito the air aga» against the Japs 
‘after a new tire, propeller and 
wing had been installed. 

Another came home safely after 
the Japs had put 78 machine gun 
land eannon shell holes in it. 
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CAPITALISM, URGE PUBLIC Lauded on ' 
OWNERSHIP OF INDUSTRIES (Construction 


Detroit, Michigan. 


The million-member United Auto publicity committee 


placed itself on record against the profit system early this 
.month ‘when President R. J.. Thomas made public the 
action of the executive board meeting at Toronto a fort- 
night earlier. Unless reversed by the international con- 
vention in the fall, the union—most powerful on this 
continent — stands committed. to government ownership 
and operation of American key industries “‘to prevent the 
abuses of monopoly and to assure production in the pub- 


lic interest.” 

For the first time since the days 
before World War I a strong union 
is openly entered in the lists against 
the capitalist setup. For the first 
time in our history an industrial 
union controlling a major basic in- 
@astry is registered in favor of pro- 
@uction for use instead of for prof- 
it, and acainst private monopoly. 
ON WAY OUT 

The resolution is in line with 
many indications, emerging under 
wartime pressure for more efficient 
production and distribution, that 
the capitalist-imperialist svstem, as 
practised by Wall Street behind 
the framework of democratic gov- 
ernment, is on its way out. 

That the UAW should take the 
lead among dominant labor organ- 
izations in this trend is the more 
startling in view of the notorious 
“Uncle Tom” preamble of its con- 

tion, which says in part: 
Mhe worker does not seek to 


a 


usurp management’s function or | 


ask for a place on the board of di- 
rectors of concerns where organ- 
ized. The worker through his un- 
jon merely asks for his rights.” 
But, as the late Sam Gompers 
used to say when asked what the 


AFL really wanted, “The worker | 


wants the earth.” 
PROFITEERS SQUELCHED 

The UAW program announced 
by Thomas now includes labor rep- 


COMMITTEE HITS 
DISCRIMINATION 
IN WAR INDUSTRY 


FOR RACE, COLOR | 


Washington, D. C. 
The newly appointed Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice ad- 
journed its first meeting here re- 
cently with a pledge “to give every 
industrial American a chance to 
serve his country.” 
First actica of the committee 
was to agree to set up 12 regional 


u 


/resentation in reconstruction of in- 
| dustry after the war, ‘and if gov- 
|}ernment ownership and operation 
\is put through it will mean per- 
|manent labor representation on the 
|government boards and depart- 
|ments that will run industry for 
ithe public good. Profiteers will be 
restricted to cockroach opportuni- 
ities in the luxury and_ service 
trades and the small eddies of in- 
idustry that are neither key nor 
|monopolistic nor important to the 
| public interest, if the union pro- 
| posal is taken seriously. 

| One off-center proposal in the 
,general UAW plan is the demand 
|for wiping out the war industries 
|of the enemy nations. It is prob- 
| ably a mild form of the “hang-the- 
| Kaiser” hysteria of the last war 
'and would lead, if carried through, 
ito virtual destruction of Axis in- 
dustry as such. This in turn would 
make it necessary for the victor 
nations to food and clothe the 
populations of the vanquished na- 
tions, would upset international 


ition and lower the standard of 
| living everywhere. 

POSTWAR PLANS 

The UAW postwar program also 
asks for the 30-hour standard work 
| week, a huge development policy 
ito furnish not only employment to 
| demobilized soldiers and discharged 


|war workers, but to create a de- 


|cent scale of living for all in this | 


| country. 

Protection of seniority of re- 
turned fighters, free vocational 
training if desired, and a bonus in 
} 


man. are also demanded. 

It is understood that the UAW 
executive board adopted the entire 
program, including the mortal stab 
at the “free enterprise’ system 
‘adored by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, virtually with- 
/out dissent. 
tii Observers of the revolutionary 
changes wrought by global war 
| will now watch for the steps to be 
itaken by the UAW leadership for 
| pushing the program from the pa- 
per stage toward realization. 


effices and to proceed with cases ! 


involving charges of discrimination | Two Thousand at 


on Southern railroads, a group of 
war industries in Detroit, and the 


Capital Transit Co. in Washington, 
BD. C. The railroad hearing was 


scheduled for Sept. 15, 16 and 17 


and dates for hearings cn the other 
two cases will be set as soon as it 
appears that efforts to settle them 
by negotiation have failed. . 

The FEPC is also working out 
an agreement with the War Man- 
power Commission to strengthen 
enforcement of executive order 
$802, assuring, non-discrimination 
because of race, color, creed and 
national origin. 
A WAR NECESSITY 

“The newly appointed commit- 
tee has accepted the responsibility 
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Opening of USO 
Plaza Built by 
Organized Labor 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
| The Nation’s first USO Labor 
Plaza was enthusiastically opened 
irecently by 2,000 cheering soldiers, 
sailors, marines and their girls. 

Built, equipped and operated by 
| trade ‘unions, the Labor Plaza got 
loff to a memorable start with cere- 
manies under a straight summer 
sky, and with members of the CIO, 
AFL and Railroad Brotherhoods 


| economy, lessen maximum produc- | 


placed upon it to promote the full-| justly proud of the fact that it took 


est utilization of all available man- 
power of race, creed, color or ma- 
tional origin,’ FEPC chairman 
Francis J. Haas, said in a formal 
statement. “The objective is to 
er the prosecution of the war, 
rker morale, and naticnal unity. 
This duty, to give every industrial 
American a chance to serve his 
country, must be achieved. It is ob- 


ashes just 13 days to construct and | 


;equip the Plaza. 

| But behiad the scenes, getting 
\the Plaza started was a real strug- 
| gle. While the first. part—securing 
ithe necessary labor from the AFL 
Building Trades and the money for 
, equipment from the ClO—was easy 
/enough, there was some difficulty 
/convincing the Mayor that the city 


>» Viously basic to democracy. It is | should spend $5,000 to purchase 


what all right-minded people want.” 


es ieee 


ONITED NATIONS L 


‘construction material. 


FELINE 


BO% OF NORWAY'S FLEET, FOURTH 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD, ESCAPED, THE 
NAZIS, NOW CARRIES UNITED NATIONS MEN 


AND SUPPLIES ON ALL OCEANS! 


Pree 
TORMENT BY TELEPHONE 


® WAZ! LEADER RESPONSIBLE FOR MANY _ 
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BARE- FACED am a 


| BECAUSE NORWEGIAN 
¥ ACTOR WHO RESEMB 


ie 


UNITED AUTO 


don War 


Washington, Dee. 
Words of praise for the 


record-breaking efforts of 
the building tradesmen who 
built America’s war plants 
in time to help halt the Axis 
offensive were voiced by 
Joseph D. Keenah, vice 
chairman for Labor Produc- 


tion, War Production Board, 
in a broadcast of the weekly radio 
show of the Labor Production Di- 
vision. 

“When the history of this war 
is written,” Keenan said, “a big 
ichapter should be devoted to the 
engineers and carpenters, electri- 
cians and plumbers, iron workers, 
bricklayers, roofers and laborers 
and all the other tradesmen who 
built America’s war plant in record- 
breaking times. 

UNION LABOR’S PART 

“They built training camps and 
airports, shipyards and highways, 
factories end ammunition plants in 
which the men and equipment 
could be prepared for the fighting 
services. 

“On some projects there were 30 
or 40 thousand workers, who had 
come from all points of the com- 
pass. Some travelled several hun- 
dreds of ‘miles to the job and had to 
live in rough camps or their own 
cars under the most primitive con- 
ditions. 

“They worked through storm and 
heat and cold, faced great hazards 
iof accident or illness, labored at top 
speed. 

FEW INTERRUPTIONS 

“faiterruptions for any cause 
were rare. The construction trades 
junions of the American Federation 
lof Labor signed a_ stabilization 
agreement with the government 
|agencies concerned on July 22, 


|1941. By that voluntary agreement 
they pledged there would be no 
stoppage of work. That pledge was 
made end kept in good faith—con- 
tractors and workers both carried 


installments to total $2,500 per jtnheir jobs through to completion. 


“The figures show what’s been 
done. 
“Federal funds were authorized 
jto build about 26 billion dollars 
‘worth of urgent military projects, | 
iwar -housing, community and vag 
industry facilities. By April 30 of} 
this er, 80 per cent had been 


land construction workers got en 
wall and floors ready, the machin- 
ists, patternmakers, tool ‘and die 
| makers had any necessary machin- 
ery and machine tools ready to be 
[pat into operation. 

| “Today the plan is almost com- 
plete. Out of the camps they built, 
lmillions of troops have been 
trained. Out of the factories they 
built, tens of thousands of planes 
and tanks and guns have been ma- 
|nufactured for our troops. 


— 


~ 
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Home Alman(i)ac 


Beda be dihcdb dbs dbxdbcsssbrdhesbx eddies died esdbs dss Pabst 


The moment a housewife has 
tho guest bedroom papered, the 
house spring-cleaned and the fruit 
trees sprayed for (or is it against?) 
bugs, she begins worrying about 
her husband’s appearance. 

Rather than dress up them- 
selves, most husbands would rather 
take their wives out to see Adolphe 
Menjou or Cary Grant in a movie. 
But this is an evasion of the issue, 
and should be recognized as such 
by any conscientious woman, 

The most difficult thing, of 
eourse, is trying to make your 
husband get a haircut when he 
needs it. One woman I know found 
a husband would rather die than 
get a haircut. It was pretty close 
at that. Before they caught her, 
the score was four husbands dead 
—three haircuts. 

But at least, it’s better tian an- 
other woman I know, who was so 
selfish she couldn’t wait until her 
husband lost his hair so she’d have 
a place to play tick-tack-toe. 

As they approach second child- 
hood, your husband may fall prey 
to striped suits, hats with the brim 
turned up in front, fascinators, 
gaily colored scarfs—and you are 
just as likely as not to catch him 
putting a little perfumed shaving 
lotion just behind the lobe of his 
ear. 

In this case, give him the same 
treatment as you would: for -any 
other type of convulsion—that is, 
soft lights, warm milk, and lots 
of sympathy. After a while, your 
husband wiil get suspicious and go 
back to his old double-breasted blue 
serge. 

As Shakespeare said, ‘Clothes 
make the man.” Of course, . th 
Shakespeare I refer to is Morton 
Shakespeare, who runs a_ credit 
clothing store dewn the block. 


War Housing Increased 


More than 180,000 new war hous- 
ing units were completed and made 
available for war workers during 
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Seabees Dig in on Amchitka 


Trade Unions 
Proving Value 


Chungking, China. 
When the history of the 
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No Withholding © 
On Retroactive ~ 
Pay Increases _ 


Washington, D. C. 

If the National War Labor Board 
awards a retroactive pay increase, 
; ? _ jin any case payment for work done 
_ Richmond, California | prior to July 1, 1943, will not have 

| More military material than the} the 20% withholding tax deducted 
lentire U. S. Army possessed before | pom it, the WLB announces. The 
the war is being prepared for over-! pay-as-you-go tax is applicable only 


Depot Prepares 
War Equipment 
For Armed Force 


to work done on or after July 1. 


war in the Far East is writ- 
ten, it will be found that a 


major role. in the destruc- 
tion of Japanese militarism 


was played by the trade un- 
ions of North China. Due 


to the drastic Japanese blockade of 
the greater part of this area, and 
to difficulties of communication 


—Official U. S. Navy Photo, released by WPB Labor Press Service 


_ From a foxhole in the tundra of recently occupied Amchitka Island 
in the Aleutians, 70 miles from Jap-held Kiska, a group of Seabees 
watched the first of a-series of attacks by Jap Zeros. These members 
of the Navy’s Construction Battalion, A. F. of L. building tradesmen, are 
building an airfield and other installations on the island. The tent in 
the background is a shelt.. for Navy personnel and marks the spot of 
the future “Navy Town.” 


Masterton, Plumber Head, 
Mourned by Membership 


Washington, D. C. 

George Masterton, one of America’s ablest and most effective labor 
leaders, died suddenly at his home here July 17. He was President of 
the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of 
America. : 
His death came just a féw days before his 58th birthday and while 

he was preparing to leave for an extended tour of South American 


countries as a delegate représenting the American Federation of Labor. | 


The strain of heavy war duties told on Mr. Masterson’s endurance. 
Besides guiding the affairs of his union which played an active part in 
the war construction and shipyard programs, he served as a member 
of the Labor Production Division of the War Production Board and also 
as a member of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee. 

Mr. Masterton was borfi. July 22, 1885, at Biggar, Scotland, and 
came to this country at the age of 25. He became a citizen of this 
country and a member of his union almost at the same time. In 1925 
he was named Vice President of his union and three years later was 
elected general organizer. 

In 1937, the late John Coefield appointed Mr. Masterton Assistant 
President of the union and he served in that post until President Coe- 
field’s death in 1940. ‘The General Executive Board then chose him to 
serve as President of the United Association and he was elected to con- 
tinue in that office at the 1942 convention. 

Mr. Masterton’s wife died in May, 1942. 


Union Dues Pay Dividends 

Labor-hating newspapers are quick to publish “kicks” from readers 
about dues paid to unions, but letters telling of the benefits derived 
from such payments seldom see the light of day. 


An exception is the Portland “Oregonian,” one of the Northwest’s 
major newspapers. The “Oregonian” recently carried a letter from a 


pelled to pay union dues “or I just can’t have a job.” 

Fordham Rab, who is on the staff of the A. F. of L. Metal Trades 
Council in Portland, sent an answer, which the paper was decent enough 
to publish. The letter has stirred widespread approval among trade 
unionists. 

“J take it that Mrs. Rush is not complaining about the rate of pay 


secured for her through collective bargaining by the union, which | ..., must increase the discipline and | 


makes her dues insignificant by comparison,” Rab wrote. 
“It is surprising that the sense of fair play should be so lacking in 
some people that they fail to realize how unfair it is to want a free 


efited. 


“Where I came from we had no collective bargaining agency. 1 


paid no dues, but I got less than half the wages I earned in the ship- | 


yards. Certainly for my higher earnings, the union is entitled to the 
small monthly dues and initiation fee, for which I have also the benefit 
of a life insurance policy, burial expenses and other advantages—worth 
for more than I paid.”—LABOR. 


Campbell Soup [And They Still 
Workers Given ‘Are Destroying 
Wage Increases (F44d to Bolster 


Camden, New Jersey 
Up High Prices' 


Wage increases ranging from 2 
to 4c an hour for 5,000 cannery 

New York City 
Dispatches reported that vast 


workers were granted by the Na- 

tional War Labor Board. The 
; quantities of freshly-grown veget- 
ables are being dumped at the 


with Free China, the task of sup- 
|plying the principal northern ar- 
mies—the Eighteenth Group (for- 
merly Eighth Route) and New 
Fourth armies—has fallen to the 
one million members of these 
unions. 

At a recent conference of repre- 
sontatives of the unions, it was de- 
cided to organize a North China 
Federation of Trade Unions to uni- 
‘fy the labor movement and thus 
increase its fighting power “against 
the military and political offensive 
of the enemy.” 

None of these unions is at pres- 
ent affiliated with the Chinese As- 
sociation of Labor, government- 
sponsored organization of unions in 
Free China, with a membership of 
425,000. 

TREMENDOUS TASK 

The magnitude of the task of 
these unions is illustrated by the 
| fact that the northern armies are 
| holding at bay fully one-half of the 
estimated 600,000 Japanese troops 
| in China. 

Last February, according to a 
| Japanese communique, the enemy 


| fought 1090 engagements against 


| the 18th Group and New Fourth 
| Armies, as compared with 356 
| against the armies in central China. 
| MAIN ACTIVITY 
The central purpose of the North 
| China unions was expressed by the 
|executive committee of the Gen- 


'eral Labor Union, in a statement 


| issued upon formaticn of the union | 


'in 1940. 


S F a | 
| “Our main activity must be to 


“Mrs. Rush,” who complained that as a shipyard worker, she is com- | organize all the workers of the| 


| border region for active participa- 
ition in the war of resistance and 


} ” 


| national reconstruction,” the state- | 


| ment said. 

| “In order to guarantee victory, 
raise the 
technical 


labor, 
and 


{productivity of 
| political, cultural 


completed. As fast as the building , pide on the backs of other workers, through whose trials and tribula- level of the workers, and strength- 
‘tions and efforts countless numbers of Mrs. Rush’s ‘sisters’ have ben- len the bonds between the workers 


land soldiers.” The General Labor 
{Union includes industrial, office 
'and agricultural workers. 

To carry out its program of in- 
|ecreasing labor productivity, the 
|General Labor Union set up ma- 


cal and technical study groups, 
shop newspapers and research lab- 
oratories where workers can exer- 
cise their initiative in devising new 
tools, chemical processes and sub- 
stitutes for materials 
scarce by the blockade. 

The union’s_ program has 
achieved notable results. Last year 
itechnicians and_ skilled workers 
menufactured a duplicate of an in- 


tricate military radio transmitter | 
(captured from the Japanese) out | 
of aluminum plates from a Japa- | 


| chine-shop trainag schools, night | 
‘classes to abolish illiteracy, politi- | 


rendered | 


Board approved agreements  pro- 

viding for the increases between 
city’s markets, with the object of | 
maintaining prices, which are so| 


the Campbell Soup Company, for 
its Camden plant, and the United 
high that they are beyond the | automobile. 


Cannery, Agricultural, Packing, 
and Allied Workers of America. 


nese airplane and parts from an) 


Research workers have discov- | 


‘months of 1943, the |ered cor 


At the peak of the packing and 
canning season about 5,100 work- 
ers’ will be affected by the new 
wage rates, which were designed 
to correct intra-plant inequities in 
the old scale. New rates range from 
55%4c an hour to 87%e. 


Not in the Papers 


The Federal government has had 
to re-negotiate many contracts and 
force some big corporations to 
make refunds because of excessive 
charges. In attempting to explain 
this “patriotic” phenomenon, Sena- 
tor Brewster reluctantly admitted: 
“If we had waited to work out 
reasonable contract prices, Hitler 
would have been on our shores.” A 
more scathing indictment of pro- 
fiteers’ disloyalty and a confession 
of government weakness _ before 


reach of the pocketbooks of mil- 


licas of Gotham’s families. 

The same wanton destruction of 
food apparently is under way in 
other parts of the country. 

FOOD GOING TO HOGS 

Congressman Norris Poulson 
(Rep., Calif.), placed in the Con- 
gressional Record a letter from a 
constituent in Los Angeles com- 
plaining that im that city and in 
San Francisco great quantities of 
oranges, squash, tomatoes, cabbage, 
lettuce, parsnips, corn, turnips and 
other vegetables are being carted 
away from wholesale produce mar- 
kets to hog farms. 

The letter declared that prices 
are extortionate and that ‘this ap- 
palling waste of food” is designed 
to keep them that way. 

By what you read in the papers, 
Japamese planes are specially de- 


these kingpins of industry we have isigned to cause negligible damage 


yet to see. 


TESTED RECIPES 


and no casualties. © 


—— for. 


UNION HOME MAKERS 


(Union housewives—and men 


are asked to send favorite tested | 


who pride themselves in cooking— 
recipes to KECIPE EDITOR, 5823 


‘Occidental St., Oakland. Be sure to give name, address and union). 


For the Coffee Drinkers 


Have you wondered how «you 


could make your coffee allowance 
last over the period allotted you? 
Here are a few suggestions that 
may help solve this problem for 
you: : 

1. Buy coffee in small amounts 
and more frequently. _ a3, 

2. Keep coffee in a tightly, cov- 


oe 


-| you want to use. Save 
fee use O 


4. Have coffee ground to suit,the 
pot youeuse. Finely ground coffee 
goes further than coarsely ground 
coffee but it does not keep as well. 

5. Measure coffee accurately. 

6. Keep coffee in the refrigerator 
or other equally cool place. 

7. Do not boil coffee. 

8. Serve the coffee as soon as it 
is made. . 

_.9. Make only the exact amount 
‘2 cot 


= 


ered new materials for making 


paper and printing ink, with the) 
{result that the entire program for | 
educating the workers, soldiers and | 


farmers has been extended. 
Other members of the unicn in- 


vented a process for making med- | 


icinal cotton out of water weeds. 


‘Union Teamsier 
Gives 4 Sons to 
Wallop Fascists 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 

William LaBelle, a member of 
Taxicab Drivers’ Local 958, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen and 
| Helpers of America (AFL), is doing 
more in this war than driving a cab 
and serving as a member of the 
executive board of the local union. 
He’s helping to drive the Axis back 
to’ Berlin and Tokyo by giving four 
sons to the armed services of his 


country and will have a fifth in, 


uniform within a short time. 

To make sure the LaBelles ring 
the bell at Berlii and Tokyo, the 
father has his sons spread out so 
that one or more will be in on the 
big push when it gets under way. 
Two of the boys:are in the Marine 
Corps, one in the Navy and the 
other in the Army. 

The oldest boy, William Russell, 
27, isa cook in the Army field 
artillery in North Afriea. Harry 
Robert, 21, is somewhere overseas 
with the Marines and Paul Leo, 19, 
is with the Marines in Hawaii. 
Glean Walter, 18% joined the Navy 
a few weeks ago and is stationed 
at Camp Farragut, Idaho. The 
youngest son soon will be 17 years 
old-and will then enter the Marines. 
He has sequr 
his 


ees ‘a Fee y taken ee. 


Slaves Get Restless 


“Leaflets stamped ‘Hunger’ and |} 
‘Do not be a Hitler slave’ have | 
been circulated at night in the 
streets of Leipzig by cyclists. Other 
leaflets showed a_ gallows andj 
bore mischievous texts. ‘Hunger’ 
and similar inseriptions have been 
stamped on the walls and doors 
of the offices of the Nazi Party”. 
(Leipziger Neuste Nachrichten, 


seas service daily by workers in 
the Tank Depot, the Army re-| For example, if an imcregse is 

The number of tanks alone that) retroactive to April 15, 1943, the 
are altered and prepared for the | 20% tax will NOT be withheld 
depot exceeds what General Per- 15 to July 1. The tax will be with- 
shing ‘had in France at the close| peiq for the period July 1 to Aug- 

Besides preparing tanks, jeeps, 
bomb trailers, tractors and other a 

3 
; Brass Hat’? Used for 
| needs of the area to which they : : 
are going, the depot, which used, W indow-Dressing to 
builds jeeps. 

Maj. Dick R. Reed is commanding Pasmnic. Mew seauae 
been supplying most of the tanks Anti-labor employers have ccn- 
and armored _ vehicl used by| 

pans rs - . in their day to interfere with union 
organization. But one of the phoni- 
F. H. Johnson, president of the Bo- 
tany Worsted Co. 
specialist reserve of the Air Corps, 
parades around his plant in_ his 
tivities will shine in the reflected 
aura of War Department authority. 
| Workers’ Union has asked Sec. of 
|'War Henry L. Stimson to stop the 


vealed after 11 months of secrecy. | awarded by the Board on August 1, 
fighting fronts every day at the! som payment for the period April 
of World War I. ust 1, and thereafter. 
military vehicles for the specific 
to be a motor assembly plant, also : : 
Frighten Organizers 
officer of the depet, which has} 
|jured up some pretty phony stunts 
American Forces in the Pacific. 
est yet was pulled here by “Col.” 
Johnson, who is a colonel in the 
uniform so that his anti-union ac- 
|Pres. Emil Rieve of the Textile 
masquerade. 


The major menaces on the high- 
Our whole social life is in es-| way are drunken driving, uncon- 
sence but a long, slow striving for! trolled thumbing, and indiscrimi- 
c victory of justice over force.— | nate spooning. To put it briefly: 


Fs 9, 1943). 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. *hic, hike and hug. 


| MIDWAY DRUG STORE 
F. J. NICHOLAS 


DRUGS—LIQUORS © 


| { Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. Phene 6325 New Monterey. 


——— 
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| MONTEREY UNION DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
| San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 


BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres. Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St., Rec. Sec., Martin 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus. Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 
San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

| BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 

H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings neld first Wed- 

nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave. 

; BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 
Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p.m. above ‘The Keg, 301 Alva- 
rado St., Pres., Arend Smith; See. and Bus Agent, Pearl Bennett. 

BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Building Trades Hall, 
second and fourth Friday, 8:00 p.m. President F. B. Hair, P. O. Be 

264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Monterey, Phone 
ce Ree.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmei Ave., Pacific Grove, -Phems 

! BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE- 
REY COUNTY—Meets every Thursday, 8:00 P.M., Building Tr “des 

Hall, 411% Alvarado St., State Theatre Building; W. J. Dickerson, 
Pres.; H. E. Ferguson, Fin. Sec., Dale Ward, Bus. Mgr. Office; 
701 Hawthorne St. Phone 6744, Res. Phone 5230. 

BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phil Mosley; Rec. Sec., 
Ben Updyke; Bus. Agt., Ear] Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 

| CARPENTERS :1323—Meet first and third Moriday 8:00 p.m. at Building 
Trades Hall, 411% Alvarado St., Monterey. Rec. Sec., W. J. Allen, 
501-Forrest, Pacific Grove, phone 3263; Bus. Agent-Fin. Sec., D. L. 
Ward, 400 Gibson Ave., office phone 6744, Res. 5230. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 1072—Meet in Building Trades Hall, Mon- 
terey, second Monday, 7:30 P. M. President, E. E. Smith; Financial 
Secty., R. H. Van DeBogart, 310 5th St., Pacific Grove, Phone’ 4800 

| FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets firs: 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J: Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 
COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres. and Bus, Agent, Louis Martin; Sec., 
Morgan King. Office; 648 Ocean View Ave. 

HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 690—Meet 
in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:06 
p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec.; H. E. Fergu- 
son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 
Grove; Ross Reese, Bus. Agt. 

| INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday every other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Tempe; 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus. Agent, James 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefert, 

1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas “674. 

| MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 

Bartenders Hall, 301 Alvarado, first ahd third Tuesdays at 8 p. m. 

| Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Sec. and Treas., 
Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622. 

| Labor Temple, 315 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p. m. 

i 


Pres., E, D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Treas., A. H. 
‘ Thompson; Sec., Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson <Ave., phone*7622. 
MONTEREY COUNTY sEDEKATED TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet wm 
Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Bdw: 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. ; 
MUSICIANS Local No. 616 Meets second Monday at 8:00 p.m. Bar- 
tenders Hall; Pres., Virgil McAllister; Sec.-Treas., Harry Judson, 
MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—-President, Harry M. Fox 
| Jr.; Seeretary, Herman R. Bach. 
| PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meets second 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., Elmer 
Brewer; Rec.-Sec., Irving» Ask, Phone 8243; Fin. Séc.,'J.°C. Under- 
wood, Phone 8246; Treas., William Mayer, Phone 7905. 

PLASTEKEKS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet first and 
third Friday, Building Trades Hall, Monterey, 8:00 p.m. President, 
Earl Smith, Monterey; Financial Secretary, V. J. Willoughby, 152 
Carmel Avenue, Pacific Grove. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS NO. 62—Meet in Building Trades 
Hall, Monterey, second and fourth Friday at 8:00 p.m. President, J. 
Allen Wilson, 211 Ninth Street, Pacific Grove, Phone 4591; Fin.- 
Sec., Russell Sweetman, 707 Filmore St., Monterey, Phone 7086. 

POST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey Brench No. 1292 of National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)—Meete first Friday of month. 
Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas:, Art Hamil. 

SEINE AND LINE FISHERMEN’S UNION-~Meets monthly on full 
moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Principal; Seere- 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello: Business Agent, Vito Alioto, Office 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965. 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meet every third Friday, Santa Cruz, 
Watsonville, Salinas, Monterey. Pres., John Alsop, 808 19th St., Pa- 
cifie Grove; Fin. Sec., F. F. Knowles, 232 River St., S. C.,. Ph. 1276J. 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO DRIVERS’ UNION -287—-Meets 
second Thursday of month at 7:30 p.m., Labor Temple. Geo 
W. Jenott, Sec.-Bus, Agt., 72 N. Second St., San Jose, Ballard 6316, 
For a representative of Monterey County call.L. R. Carey, 117 
Pajaro St., Salinas Phone 7590. eee 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 543 — C. R. McCloskey. 1 
Salinas: A. C. Davis, Sec.-Treas.. 109 Prospect St, Watsorivi 
Phone 959-J. Meets last Sunday of the Month, alternating bet 
Watsonville and Salinas. - Bs 

JNITED SLATE, TILE & COMPOSITION RO 
PROOF WORKERS ASSOCIA : 

Hail at ‘8:00 p.m. -P 

Cruz; Sec., Frank 
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| ASK YOUR BUTCHER FOR... 
as Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless 
Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED 
BEEF CO. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 
JACK ERRINGTON, Jr: Mgr. 


1 Griffin St. Salinas, Calif. 
—_ PHONE 4854 —— 
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RRANNKNR AMMA 


JACOBSON’S 


FLOWERS “OF DISTINCTION” 


Telephones 
1, Night 


SUSU se ise i PEAS EGP Sa PEG SST ea 


( 


De EE SIE OT of 


< 492 SALINAS STREET 


% 


IF IT’S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT. 
DIAL 6369 


VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 


MOLLIE HAVENS, Prop. 


554 E. MARKET STREET 
We Appreciate Your Patronage—Drop in Any Time. 


ge ES EL SE 
Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market and Merced Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


TELEPHONE 6201 264 MAEN ST., SALINAS 
SESS | hn RRR SRS SNC A SES 


AMBULANCE 


— 24-Hour Service — 
COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere Anytime 


YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


— 7337 — 


Phone 
7337 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


SALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President foi 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Montere) 
Counties—-Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone Sar 
Mateo 3-8789. 

BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St., Salinas; Pres., Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., at 227 Monterey Ave.; Pres., Nate Freeman; Sec., W. 
G. Kenyon. 


BARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545:. Meets first and third Monday 


‘American Know-How 


—Official OW! photo, 
released by WPB Labor Press Services 


This skillful worker, who is ream- 
ing rocker-shaft bushings for air- 
plane motors in an eastern union 
plant, typifies the know-how we put 
into planes that have proved them- 
selves the bane of the Axis. 


ey 


ECONOMIST SEES 
DANGER AHEAD 

FOR THE NATION 
FOLLOWING WAR 


Writing in Harper’s magazine, 
Stuart Chase, an economist with 
|deep insight into the intricate ma- 
chinery of the American economy, 
predicts widespread unemployment 
at the end of the war if measures 
are not prepared now to avert the 
danger. 

Mr. Chase points out that the 
retooling of business enterprises 
which must be returned from. war 
|to peace production takes much 
|time. The conversion period for 
new automobile models may take 
some eighteen months, for instance. 
British industrialists estimate that 


can reccnvert their plants. But the 
retooling process wil not provide 
|employment, since it calls only for 
\a few skilled mechanics, Mr. Chase 
therefore fears that a dangerous 
situation may arise in the present 
|war-boom areas such as Detroit, 
| Seattle and Bridgeport. 
WARNS AGAINST OPTIMISM 

He also warns against overesti- 


| mating the beneficial effects on 


up demand accumulated during the 


|war. Demand does not keep any | 


better than fish, he says, and most 
of the things which could not be 
consumed during the war are gone 


it may take three years until they | 


- 


British Co-op 
Congress for 
Security Plan 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 
The great Cooperative 
Congress held here and 
drawing together representa- 
tives of the more than nine 
million members of cooper- 
atives associated with the 
Cooperative Union of Great 
Britain approved a system 
of mutual aid to protect coopera- 
tives. against the hazards of war, 
endorsed the Beveridge Plan of 
social ‘security, endorsed the 
launching of a Freedom Fund for 
post war relief, and approved, a 
plan to raise 250,000 pounds 
($1,000,000) to build and equip a 
Cooperative College. 
ADOPT INSURANCE PLAN 


The system of mutual: aid en- 
dorsed by the Cooperative Congress 


i* 
; 


is a system of insurance which will : 


protect local cooperatives from the 


hazards of war, whether they be | 


actual bombing or disturbance of 
trade through evacuation or other 
eventualities. Any one society will 
be buttressed by the financial 


strength of the entire cooperative | 


movement. This proposal, made 
shortly after the outset of the war, 
has been held up because of legal 
insurance and taxadion difficulties 
which have just now been over- 
| come. 

The plan for a million dolar co- 
| operative college designed “to 
imake people fit for the high des- 
tiny of cooperative citizenship” is 
ito be financed by contributions 
from cooperative societies equiva- 


MONTEREY COUNTY 
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OR NEWS 


| Raliait Unionists In 
AFL and CIO Support 


Program to Agitate 


Democracy for Italy 


New York City 
The Italian-American Labor 
Council, representing 300,000 AFL 
and CIO trade unionists, decided to 
call a nation-wide conference in the 
near future to unite all Italian- 
American organizations, institutions 
and publications in one hard-hitting 
body dedicated to supporting the 
democratic: program for Italy first 
announced by President Roosevelt 
and reiterated by the President and 
Prime Minister Churchill. 
In announcing the decision to 
call the conference, Luigi Antoni- 
ni, president of the Council, said: 


|of America an example of genuine 
junity, of true belief in and support 
of democracy. It will not be the 
plaything of those -who pay lip 
service to democracy and cover 
their dictatorial aims with insin- 
cere cries for unity.” 

As listed by Mr. Antonini the 
conference will have the following 
purposes: To imcrease, through 
genuine democratic unity, the con- 
‘tributions of six million Italian- 
Americans to the war effort; soldi- 
ify American opinion, official and 
private, in favor of a just peace for 
Italy, maintaining national integri- 
ty and independence in the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter, the four 
, freedoms and pronouncements of 
ithe President; favor a democratic 
| solution of the Italian’ problem so 
las to enable the Italian people to 
| mold their own political future free 
|from any fear of fascist violence; 
| cooperate with the American war 


| . . . . 7 
land relief agencies in every activity 


} 


\in the field of reconstruction, re- 
, habilitation and assistance to Italy 
|during the occupation. 


“We are going to give the people- 


postwar employment of the pent- | 


lent to one penny per member 
spread over the next seven years. 
| BACK BEVERIDGE PLAN “Maybe things will straighten 
| Speaking out on the controver-| out down in Washington now,” said 
sial Beveridge Plan, the Coopera-|Mr. Dilworth, laying down his 
tive Union Congress declared: | paper and picking up his napkin. 
“Congress is pledged to use every, “Has congress suddenly decided 
lavailable means to secure that the|to go after the crooks who are 
| Beveridge Plan is put into opera-| muleting the government on war 
‘tion at the earliest possible date.” | orders, Pop?” asked Luther, reach- 
The 1944 Freedom Fund, launched |ing for his glass of milk. 

by the Cooperative Union earlier | “Those men you call crooks, 
‘in the year and approved by the | Luther, are fine patriotic citizens, 
Congress, has already received con- | saerificing for their country. They 
itributions of 160,000 pounds ($640,- left jobs paying them $200,000 and 
000) for use in relief and rehabili- | $300,000 a year.” 


‘LITTLE LUTHER 


* Goggles Save Eye 


— Maritime Commission photo, 


released by WPB Labor Press Service. 


Struck by a flying piece of steel 
from the rivethead he was chip- 
ping, Henry Vierra, A. F. of L. 
chipper at Walsh-Kaiser Shipyard, 
Providence, R. I., owes the sight 
of his left eye to his safety goggles. 
Starting in his new work of build- 
ing Liberty ships, Vierra was given 
a pair of goggles and advice by the 
Safety Department that he wear 
them at all times in his work. 
The cracked safety-glass lens is 
mute evidence of one more eye 
saved for winning the war. ogi 


GERMANS IN U.S. 
SAY NAZIS MUST 
BE REPLACED BY 

REAL DEMOCRACY 


New York City 

Only if democracy and free labor 
organizations are restored in Ger- 
many can the peace of the world be 
;permanently — secured, 
Aufhauser, formerly president of 
the German Federatica of White- 
Collar Workers, and other speak- 
ers told a*convention of German 
trade unionists and social demo- 
crats meeting here. All the speak- 
ers agreed that there is a close 
relationship between the resurrec- 
tion of democracy in Germany and 
the rebirth of the German 
movement. The convention marked 


i 


| scther the principal representatives 

}of the German labor movement 

|now in this country. 

TO START IN WORKSHOPS 
Aufhauser held that in a country 


Siegfried | 
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‘ON THE JOB’ PRODUCTION COST 
FEEDING BEST QF WAR BECAUSE 
METHOD TO UP OF BIG SALARIES 

PRODUCTION __FLAYED BY SOLON 


Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. 

Distribution of additional ration; With a warning that excess prof- 
stamps to individual workers who | its at home will set the returning 
may be doing the hgaviest types of |soldier against the Government, 
manual labor would be impossible | Representative Albert J. Engel, 
at this time, but in-plant, or on- | Republican, of Michigan, told the 
the-job feeding is the answer to House that a study of 4% corpora- 
'meet the food need of war work-!tions in some instances showed* 
ers according to recent statements| earnings in 1941 amd 1942 of over 
of Harold Rowe, Director of food |53 percent per dollar market value 
rationing for the Office of Price|of stock after taxes had been paid. 
Administration, Dr. Robert. ‘S. Engel is a member of a House 
Goodhart, Chief, Nutrition in In- | Appropriations subcommittee hand- 
dustry Division, Food Distribution | ling Army expenditures and recent- 
Administration, and Robert R. R.'ly returned from a war-plant in- 
Brooks, Director of the Labor Of-|spection tour. In a speech to the 
fice of the Office of Price Admini-| House he attacked large salaries as 
stration. a factor in running up production 

In-plant or on-the-job feeding | costs. 
works simply and directly by means| The public, he said, is entitled to 
of having cafeterias or prepared| know the extent to which a cor- 
lunch-boxes or mobile canteens} poration, or individual, is engaged 
right on the job, explaias Dr. Good-|in war production, “because that 
hart. This plan places the worker | payroll and those profits are being 
| who is in isolated areas, like mines} paid for by the taxpayer and the 
‘or in over-congested boom-town | bond-buyer.” 
areas where community feeding; The 48 corporations included in 
facilities are inadequate, right up ithe study showed ,according to En- 
on a par with workers in cities or gel, the followmg earnings per 
|towns where restaurant services' dollar market value of stock: 
are available for them to buy their; 1942 
point-free iunches. earned 5% or less 

The first step in providing work- | earned from 5% 
ers with in-plant or on-the-job | earned from 10% 
food, according to Brooks, is that | earned from 15% 
abor and management should get | earned from 20% 
together and agree on the need! earned from 25% 
|and method to provide on-the-job | earned from 30% 
|feeding arrangements where other | earned from 35% to 40% 
facilities are inadequate. earned from 40% to a) 

no report for 1942. 


The second step is meeting the | 
| problems of equipment and labor! Engel said that in making a 


\for the feeding operaticns. Brooks, study of corporation returms on 


t 


10% 
15% 
20% 
25% 
te 36% 
to 35% 


to 
to 
to 
to 
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‘suggests that every effort be made} market values, it must be realized 
ito locate secondhand stoves, sinks, | that 1942 earnings help to increase 


labor | 


the first time that a general meet-| 
ing has been called to bring to-| 


|utensils and equipment for which 
no priorities are needed. Union 


other institutions are suggested 
|sources. Only where such efforts 
| fail, should. application be made to 


ithe nearest office of the War Pro- | 
duction Board for priorities to fa-| 
cilitate the purchase of new equip- | 


| ment. 

The Food Distribution Admini- 
|stration’s regional offices can help 
‘in securing equipment, planning 
|the layout of kitchens, cafeterias, 
icanteens and lunchstands, as well 
as in planning balanced diets and 


halls, churches, schools, clubs, and | 


the market value of the same stock 

in 1943. 
He pointed out that the $3,000,- 
'000,000 paid back into the Treas- 
ury as taxes by these corporations 
in two years was also figured into 
the cost of production. 

Jack & Heintz, Inc., for example, 
he said, had received machinery 
‘and equipment costing $7,477,100 
from the Defense Plant Corpora- 
‘tion as of Oct. 3% 1942, and its 
‘total earnings for that year 
jamounted to $1,740,839 on an in- 
vested capital and paid-in. surplus 
/of only $100,000. 


ss 


forever. Furthermore, even if the a ; ; 
| nutrition education programs which | 

will encourage the fullest possible | 
use of all available foods, suggests | 
; 


of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Karl Hess, Sec. and|qemand existed, people would not | 
Bus. Agent. Eddie Rose, President. satisfy it if they were anxious | 


tation in post war Europe. “And now they are nicking Uncle | so thoroughly demoralized by its 
Sam for $400,000. At that rate, they Nazi masters as Germany is today, 


will sacrifice themselves right into‘ the reconstruction of both demo- 


ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson. | ¢,.. evi] days and refraia from mak- | 


(Ear! Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 
CARPENTERS 925—Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 
Hall, North Main St. Pres., Guy Paulson; Vice Pres., Amos Scho- 
field; Sec., H. L. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 4246; Treas,, R. L. Thur- 


i 


man, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 1244°Del Monte Ave.;. 


Bus. Agt., George R. Harter, 1060 E. Market St., Phone 5335. Office, 
422 No. Main St., Phone 5721. 


CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 


day each month at Carpenters Hall; social meetings, fourth Wed-|quring the war; the large volume | 
riesdays. Pres., Mrs. Marie Brayton; Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van Em-/o¢ savings out of a high national | 


“mon; Treas., Mrs. Helen Keiser. 

CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m., at Labor Temple. Pres., Jessie King; Bus. Mer., 
Helen Norman, office at Labor Temple; Office Sec., Bertha Boles. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, |°f enterprise since the thirties. Nor’ 


Local Union 243—Meets the first Friday in each, Month at the Labot 
Temple, 117 Pajaro St. at 8:00 p.m. C. B. Phillips, Business Manager, 
Phone 3361, 25 Harvest St. L. E. Tole Pres. 

FIVE COUNT'TES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday €ach month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2,-Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 


HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos, Sec., 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 


LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets 1n Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m..President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. Seefeldt, 526 Park 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 


LINOLEUM, CARPET AND SOFT TILE WORKERS UNION, of Paint- 
ers Union 1104—Meets at Labor Temple, first and third Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. = 

MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Frt 

: day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajare St.; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; D. D. McAnaney, Pres. 

OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at Labor 
Temple, 462-A Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 
Luis Street, Salinas. § 

OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe; 
Fred Randon, Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Pres- 
ident, Don :Frick. 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 p. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 
and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets second 
Wednesday of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas Labor. Temple. Pres., 
Al Everly; Rec. Sec., Phil Prater; Fin. Sec. and Bus, Agt., Louis 
Jenkins, office at Labor Temple. (Exec. Bd., meets each Tuesday 
night at Labor Temple.) 

POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1040: Meets every third Wed- 
nesday at 7:30 p.m, at 30 Towt St., Sa’inas; E. L. Sieber, Sec., Phone 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, §: es., Salinas. 

PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF WAT- 


SONVILLE AND SALINAS —Meets 'ast Tuesday of each month, 


alternating. between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland W. 
Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 
Monterey St., Salinas 
SHEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, John Al- 
~ gop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. 
STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES — Meets on call at 
Labor Temple; H. E. Lyons, pres., 15 West St.; H.. V. Rook, 1413 
WORKERS UNION NO. 20616—-President, Les 
Jones, 21-A Homestead, Salinas. Meets in 
; , 2nd and 4th Mondays at 7:30 P. M. 
AND AUTO T:.UCK DRIVERS’ UNION, 
Meets first Wednesday in Oct, Jan., April, July 


| 


| 


ing large purchases and new 
vestments. 
LABOR-SAVING DEVICES 

As other unfavorable factors in 
the postwar employment picture, | 
Mr. Chase enumerates labor saving | 
devices, introduced on a wide scale . 


in- | 
' 


income, for which it is impossible | 
to’ find ‘outlets in privafe invest-| 
ments; ahd the decline of the spirit | 
is he over-cptimistic about the fav- | 
orable effects on employment of | 
new products which have come up | 
during the war. Many of the mar- 
kets for new products made from | 


|public works, and permits the pay- 


2 billion dollars—if the war lasts 
long enough.” 
“Luther, sometimes I think 
you’ve been listening te those union 
people, Or you just don’t try to 
| understand. Anyway, I was think- 
| ing of Jesse Jones and the way he 
| put Vice President Wallace in his 


Eiaht-Hour Shift 
On Public Works 


Suspended; Time 
And Half Ordered | sabiae stirred him up now? Did; 


__ Washington, D. C-| somebody ask him to fight Hitler 

An executive order signed bY | instead of the American people?” | 
President Roosevelt recently sus-| “No, of course not. Mr. Wallace 
pends the eight-hour law as to 1a-| attacked his patriotism and _his'| 
borers and mechanics employed in| honesty. Imagine! Questioning the | 
| honesty of a man who is sacrificing 
ment of time and a half for over-|_that is, er, ah, who is neglect- 


time in excess of eight hours of|jng his business interests to per- 


work. Previously work for these | form a publie service!” 


employees was limited to 8 hours| “You almost slipped that time, 


cracy and the labor movement is 
bound to be a slow process and will} 
have to start from the bottgn. As 
far as labor is concerned, the bot- 
tom is the workshop, the factory | 
and the mine, where workers work 
together day after day and can} 
easily start organizing labor unions, | 
he said. He expressed the belief | 
that this would be done the mo-| 
ment revolution in Germany or | 
the Allied armies of liberation turn | 
the Nazis out. In his opinion the} 
labor movement in Germany will 
be built up of the organizations of 
shop units, which will form the 
basis of regional. and natiorial la- 


bor unions. 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Dr. Goodhart. 


Plumbers Give 
Up Picnic for | 
War Relief | 

Fresno, California | 


Members of Local 246, United 
Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters, have decided that inas- 
much as our fighting men are hav- | 
ing no pienic on their far flung | 
battle fields they will forego this | 
year’s annual frolic. 

The $500 which they annually 
splurged for this event has been| 
split in half and $250 worth of| 


} 
| 


Unions Fill Up 
Blood Bank for 


Red Cross Unit 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
The Central Labor Union, AFL, 
and its affiliated local “anions filled 


‘one day’s blood bark for the Red 


Cross, according to Miles L. Mes- 


|serman. chairman of the Blood Do- 
ination Committee. 
igave the blood, and the members 


AFL members 


of the committee performed all of 
the detail work—typed lists, ad- 
dressed postcards confirming ap- 


| pointments and filled in the official 


time appointment sheets. 


The superfluities of the rich are 


light metals and plastics may cur- | 


tail the market for older products, 
he says. ! 

Mr. Chase suggests the following 
remedies to stave off the immense 
danger of unemployment: 
PROGRAM SUGGESTED 

Begin to plan for employment 


sufficent publicity to avert fear of 
idlenesss When war spending is 
gradually tapering off, carry out 
public works and improve social 
security. Give six months dismissal 
wages to war workers. Continue 
the most important war controls 
on prices, rents and rationing, and 
keep taxes high, in order to avert 
inflation and insure equitable distri- 
bution of scarce essential commo- 
dities. Help business firms recon- 
vert their plants by tax allowances 
and by other means. When full em- 
ployment has been achieved, taper 
off public works but maintain and 
extend social security. Inaugurate 
a “compensatory economy,” in 
which the Federal Government, in 
cooperation with local govern- 
ments, filis the gaps in employment 
which have been left by ordinary 
business activity. 


Swedish Timber Labor 
Expresses Sympathy 
For Causé of Allies 


A conference of Swedish timber 
industry workers, replying to a 
message from British timber work- 
ers, have proclaimed their “sreat 
sympathy” for the Allied cause and 
pledged their aid in the task of 
post-war reconstruction. 

A Swedish broadcast reported to 
the OWI read the text of the mes- 
sage as follows: “Swedish workers 
follow the Allied fight for continu- 
ation of democracy in the world 
with great sympathy. In the work 
of reconstruction which must fol- 
low after the war, we shall parti- 
cipate according to our capacity. 


8. | Collaboration between various na- 


|go through.” ~ 


ust be deyeloped in the new 
“so that future generations 
be spared that we have had to 


not later than 1943. Give the plans} 


jand no overtime was permitted. 
The order applies to the Interior 
Department’s public works’ on 
power, irrigation and other con- 
struction in  ccntinental United 
States and its activities in Alaska. 

| “The efficient and speedy accom- 
plishment of the department’s waf 
activities requires that laborers 
and mechanics be employed more 
than eight hours a day,” Secretary 
Ickes said. “This is true particular- 
ly as to the installation of generat- 
ing units in the Bureau of Recla- 
maticn’s power plant to meet 
| schedules set by the War Produc- 
tion Board, but is of equal im- 
portance in connection with the 
development of irrigation projects 
in the war food program. It also 
applies to the construction of trans- 
mission lines by the Bonneville 
Power Administraticn, work of 
other agencies of the department 
on the mainiand, and the Division 
of Territories in Alaska.” 


THE 
NAVAL AIR FORCE, BORRIES 
DOWNED TWO JAP ZEROS 
IN HIS FIRST S MINUTES 


OF se ACTION ! 
THEY'RE READY 
TO GIVE THEIR LI 


Pop. Is he one of those fellows who 
made thousands at home and mil- 
lions in Washington—neglecting 
his business contacts? Fd like to 
| be neglected that way.” 

“Haven’t you finished your sup- 
per yet, Luther? What’s that smirk 
on your face?” 

‘Oh; Father, I was just thinking: 
If only our enemies had a Jesse 
Jones, too!” 


Underground Humor 


It is said that Hitler fell in love 
with a girl who did not like his 
sunken eyes and sleek hair. In 
despair, he confided his troubles 
to Goebbels, who immediately of- 
fered to help: 

“Permit me to write the whole 
truth about Germany, my Fuehrer, 
and then you «vill have nothing to 
worry about: your eyes will come 
out of their sockets and your hair 
will stand up on end.” 


B UZZ 
JORRIES. 
FORMER ALL-AMERIC, 
AND ONE OF THE GREAT 
EST BACKS WHO 
EVER CARRIED 
THE BALL 


‘Bas 


YOU LEND YOUR MONEY A\\ea 
Bur E. SS 


Alfred Braunthal, former asso- 
ciate of the Research Bureau of the 
German Federation of Labor, 
stressed the fact that the Nazis 
have organized a centralized sys- 
tem of state capitalism and warned 
that this system cannot be con- 
verted to a system of free enter- 
prise under the stress and strain 
of the country’s military collapse. 
The highly monopolized industry 
and the large landed estates of 
Germany cannot be .Jeft in the 
hands of their owners, who have 
aided and ahetted Nazism, milita- 
rism and nationalism, Braunthal 
said. In order to prevent the rise of 
an autocratic economic system, in- 
dustrial democracy must be intro- 
duced. The workers in the factories 
and the small businessmen and 
farmers in their cooperatives must 
have a share in the ccntrol of in- 
dustry. Germany as a whole must 
break through the shell of isola- 
tionism and participate in the 
building of a family of nations. 

The last. idea was also stressed 
by many other speakers, including 
Profesor Siegmund Marck of the 
YMCA College in Chicago and Al- 
bert Grzensinski, former Prussian 
Minister of the Interior. 


e 

Unions Secure 
Good Results 
In Study of 

: a aS, e : 
Absenteeism 

Seattle, Washington 

The Washington State Labor 
Press campaign to have an im- 
partial study made of absenteeism 
in war plants is bearing fruit. A 10- 
man committee of faculty members 
of the University of Washington 
has béen appointed to make the 
study and that committee is now 
ready to start. functioning. 

The editors of Washington labor 


papers decided to take action when 
considerable emphasis was being 


|placed upon the subject of abse- 


teeism in war plants. A meeting 
was held and the plan for the sur- 
vey pted, Among other things 
to Be considered in the survey 


| will be part-time elderly workers, 


union made cigarettes are on their | the necessaries of the poor. They 
way to the boys overseas. The|Who possess superfluities, possess 
other $250 went to the American | the goods of others.—ST. AUGUST- 
Red Cross. | INE, 354-430 A.D. 


No image-maker worships the 


Speeding Stil Ee He Knows what they are 
e |made of.—CHINESE PROVERB. 
Eats Into Tire | 


Supply, Report 
Washington, D. C. 

Evidence of a tendency to exceed | 
the 35-mile speed limit. resulting in|} 
excessive wear on tires, is reported | 
by the Public Roads Administration | 
of the Federal Works Agency. 

Recent check in 11 _ states 
showed speeds as high as 47 miles 
an hour, the Roads Administration 
pointed out. Speeds approximated | 
the 35-mile limit only in Maine, | 3 
Minnescta, North Carolina, and | soa 
Oklahoma, with the exception that |" 
in Minnesota the average speed of 
buses was 45 miles per hour. 


Speaking of War) nan 
Bureau of Labor Statistics fig- | | L EF] D | f S 


ures show that American workers 
LIQUOR 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


CUT-RATE DRUGS 


LOWEST EVERYDAY 
a 


‘ 


Two Stores 
UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET § 


suffered about 60,000 injuries in the 
course of their work in January 
of this year. 


Tyrants have not yet discovered 
any chains that can fetter the 
mind.—C, C. COLTON. 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See” 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO... 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 . 


GROCERIES 


~ FRUIT 


and 
_ VEGETABLES 


